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To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repeesentatiyes  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  :  to  the  Select  and 
Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  :  to 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  :  and  to  the  Contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  House  of  Refuge. 


The  Board  of  Managers  respectfully  submit  their  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  1885  : 


BOYS.  GIRLS.  TOTAL. 

The  number  of  children  received  into 
the  House  of  Refuge  since  its  opening 

in  1828, . 

12,222 

4,250 

16,472 

Number  discharged  by  indenture,  or 

given  up  to  friends  since  1828,  .  . 

11,598 

4,084 

15,682 

Remaining  in  the  House,  Jan.  1, 1885,  . 

624 

166 

790 

Admitted  during  the  year  1885,  .  .  . 

321 

94 

415 

Total, . 

945 

260 

1,205 

Indentured  or  given  up  to  friends,  1885, 

338 

74 

412 

Remaining  in  the  House  Jan.  1,  1886,  . 

607 

186 

793 

Average  number  in  the  House  in  1885, 

622 

176 

798 

Average  number  in  the  House  in  1884, 

600 

163 

763 

Average  increase  in  1885,  .  .  . 

22 

13 

35 

Average  age  of  boys,  13  years  and  3 

months  ; 

girls,  14  years 
7 
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6  months.  Average  time  of  detention — boys,  23  months  ;  girls, 
29  months. 

It  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  advanced  thought  upon  phil¬ 
anthropic  and  humane  work  of  the  present  day,  to  determine  the 
best  methods  of  promoting  the  education  and  training  of  the 
large  and  increasing  number  of  children,  who  from  various 
causes  become  dependent  upon  the  State  for  their  care  and  sup¬ 
port,  and  in  no  branch  of  charity  is  this  necessity  more  recognized 
than  for  those  who  become  inmates  of  Houses  of  Refuge  and 
Reform  Schools,  where  reformation  and  the  prevention  of  offenses 
form  the  basis  of  the  management.  In  most  of  the  States  there 
is  one  or  more  such  institutions  successfully  accomplishing  re¬ 
formatory  work,  the  largest  number  of  which  are  established  on 
farms,  on  the  open  or  family  system,  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
the  public  authorities. 

The  prevention  rather  than  the  correction  of  evils  is  now  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  principle  upon  which  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  can  be  most  economically  and  advantageously  applied. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  for  the  unfortunate  children  who  enter 
life  amid  the  most  degrading  influences,  and  inevitably  swell  the 
roll  of  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes,  and  if  subjected  to  proper 
restraint  and  discipline  in  their  youth,  will  become  reputable  and 
useful  citizens  and  contribute  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  live. 

The  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  Managers  of  the 
House  of  Refuge  is  proportionate  to  the  large  discretionary 
powers  conferred  upon  them  ;  which,  from  its  peculiar  character, 
demands  a  constant  vigilance  and  care.  To  secure  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  varied  interests  of  the  In¬ 
stitution,  the  Board  meets  on  the  second  and  last  Thursdays  of 
each  month  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  and  those  of 
the  Standing  Committees,  the  daily  and  weekly  reports  of  the 
Superintendent  and  Matrons,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such 
business  as  requires  their  action.  The  Committee  of  Discipline 
and  Economy,  composed  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittees,  the  Committee  of  Indenture,  Schools,  and  Employment, 
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meet  semi-monthly,  and  the  Committee  for  the  Reception  and 
Discharge  of  Children  meet  weekly  at  the  Institution.  Thus 
every  department  of  the  work  is  carefully  supervised  and  directed. 
In  addition  to  these  meetings,  the  Managers  make  frequent, 
almost  daily  visits  to  the  Institution,  drawn  thither  by  their  per¬ 
sonal  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  children,  encourage  them  to 
diligence  in  their  schools  and  workshops  and  to  a  strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  truth  and  honesty.  The  Superintendent,  with  an  expe¬ 
rience  as  an  officer  of  the  House  for  over  twenty-five  years,  and 
the  Matrons  of  the  Girls’  Departments,  perform  their  arduous 
duties  with  intelligence  and  fidelity.  Parental  in  their  kindness 
to  the  children  and  firm  in  their  discipline,  they  win  their  confi¬ 
dence  and  affection.  The  Teachers,  Prefects,  and  subordinate 
officers,  in  their  long  hours  of  daily  service,  co-operate  with  the 
Executive  in  the  reformatory  influences  of  education  and  training, 
without  which  the  administration  of  the  work  cannot  be,  as  it  is, 
effectually  performed. 

The  plan  of  a  systematic  care  and  supervision  of  all  children 
who  are  indentured  to  masters  or  returned  to  their  parents,  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Managers  in  1878,  has  been  productive  of  the 
most  salutarv  and  beneficial  results.  Whilst  the  children  are 

J 

under  the  disciplinary  restraints  of  the  Institution,  subjected  to 
a  healthful  routine  life,  and  accustomed  to  daily  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  they  are  insensibly  undergoing  a  mental  im- 
,  provement,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  a  correct 
and  reputable  life,  but  when  released  from  these  helpful  sur¬ 
roundings  and  again  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
they  need  some  sustaining  strength  and  support  until  their  habits 
become  more  fixed  and  permanent.  This  is  supplied  in  large 
degree  by  the  Visiting  Agent — an  officer  of  the  House — who 
aims  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  character  and  surroundings  of 
the  boys  who  have  been  indentured  and  discharged,  after  which, 
and  for  a  period  of  several  years,  he  visits  them  in  their  new 
homes — in  most  instances  twice  in  each  year,  and  oftener  when 
necessary.  These  visits  and  frequent  correspondence  give  him 
a  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  treatment  of  most  of  the  boys 
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who  have  been  discharged.  They  regard  him  as  their  friend  and 
freely  give  him  their  confidence.  The  Matrons  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  exercise  the  same  supervision  over  the  girls  who  have  been 
indentured  or  discharged. 

The  unfavorable  effect  produced  by  the  abolishment  of  the 
contract  system  of  labor  by  the  Legislature  in  1884,  alluded  to 
in  the  preceding  Annual  Report,  we  regret  to  say  continues. 
Increasing  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  the  home  system 
of  labor  upon  a  satisfactory  basis,  but  without  the  desired  results. 
An  average  of  over  one-fourth  of  the  children  have  been  unem¬ 
ployed  the  past  year.  In  some  degree  this  may  be  attributable 
to  the  general  depression  which  has  prevailed  in  most  branches 
of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country.  Under  the 
former  system  the  employers  provided  competent  instructors  for 
the  children  ;  and,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  their 
customers  and  facility  in  the  disposal  of  manufactured  articles, 
possessed  every  advantage  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  their 
business.  Now  great  difficulty  is  found  by  the  Managers  to 
procure  instructors  who  possess  equal  qualifications  and  mercan¬ 
tile  knowledge,  and,  in  consequence,  the  revenue  from  the  labor 
of  the  children  has  been  reduced  one-half  from  that  derived 
under  the  contract  system,  requiring  larger  appropriations  for 
maintenance  from  the  Commonwealth  and  city.  It  is  ardently 
to  be  desired  that  a  system  of  labor  may  be  devised  whereby  all 
the  children  may  be  advantageously  employed.  Manual  labor 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  an  essential  element  in  refor¬ 
matory  training. 

To  secure  the  highest  sanitary  condition  of  the  House,  and 
protect  it  against  the  possibilities  of  a  visitation  of  cholera  or 
other  contagious  diseases,  the  services  of  Colonel  George  E. 
Waring,  Jr.,  who  is  regarded  as  the  most  prominent  authority  on 
the  subject,  were  employed  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
House  and  its  drainage,  and  report  such  improvements  as  in  his 
judgment  were  desirable.  He  made  an  exhaustive  examination 
into  every  department,  and  by  his  advice  and  under  his  super¬ 
vision  such  changes  have  been  made  as  it  is  believed  will  best 
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secure  the  health  of  the  large  number  of  children,  and  reduce  to 
a  minimum  any  liability  to  disease  from  external  causes. 

As  the  objects  of  the  Institution  become  better  known  and  its 
management  appreciated  by  the  community,  and  the  stigma 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  children  committed  to  it  removed, 
there  is  an  increased  desire  of  parents  to  place  their  delinquent 
children  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Managers.  These  facts, 
together  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population  of  our  pros¬ 
perous  State,  have  caused  the  Managers  much  solicitude  to  make 
provision  for  the  steadily  increasing  numbers  sent  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  At  the  present  time  the  department  of  white  boys  has 
become  greatly  overcrowded  in  the  chapel,  sleeping,  school, 
dining,  and  reading  rooms,  etc.,  very  prejudicial  to  their  proper 
classification  and  training,  and  the  Managers  believe  the  time 
is  near  at  hand  when  relief  will  be  urgent  and  unavoidable. 
This  department  has  nearly  reached  its  utmost  capacity,  and 
fears  are  entertained  that  the  Managers  will  be  obliged  to 
exclude  additional  numbers  for  the  wrant  of  room  to  accommodate 
them.  The  Board  of  Managers  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
last  Legislature  of  the  State  for  means  to  remove  the  boys’ 
departments  to  the  country  through  the  purchase  by  the  State  of 
the  white  boys’  and  colored  departments,  for  an  intermediate 
Reformatory,  greatly  needed  for  first  offenders  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty -five  years  ;  and  although  the  appeal  was 
urged  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  the  Judges  of  the  courts 
of  Philadelphia  and  most  of  those  of  the  Eastern  District  of  the 
State,  with  many  of  our  most  influential  citizens,  it  was  not 
successful.  The  manifest  advantages  and  importance  of  this 
change,  so  well  understood  by  those  who  have  considered  and 
urged  it,  will  it  is  hoped,  enlist  the  very  serious  consideration 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  benevolent  and  reformatory  work, 
and  induce  their  co-operation  in  a  future  effort  for  the  means  of 
its  accomplishment  by  the  next  Legislature  of  the  State. 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  contributors,  and  in  compliance  with 
their  petition  adopted  at  a  special  meeting,  an  Act  Supplementary 
to  the  Act  of  Incorporation  was  granted  by  the  Board  of  Judges 
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of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
whereby  the  method  of  electing  the  entire  Board  of  Managers  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  contributors,  was  changed  to  that  of 
electing  one-third  of  their  number  each  year  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  thus  assuring  a  uniformity  in  the  administration  for 
the  future  and  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  longer  experience 
of  each  member.  By  the  same  authorities  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  required  for  Life  Membership  of  the  House  of  Befuge 
was  made  from  fifty  to  twenty-five  dollars.  To  our  liberal  and 
charitably  disposed  citizens,  an  appeal  is  made  at  this  time  to 
become  life  members  and  contributors  by  the  payment  of  so 
small  a  sum,  and  by  their  interest  and  influence  second  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  plans  of  the  Managers  for  improvement,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  successful  management  which  has  characterized 
it  in  the  past. 

The  death  of  our  beloved  friend  and  colleague,  James  J.  Bar¬ 
clay,  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August  last,  at  his 
residence  in  this  city,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  President  of  the  House  of  Befuge  for  sixteen  years 
preceding  and  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  one  of  its  founders 
in  1826,  and  successively  held  the  offices  of  Secretary,  Solicitor, 
Vice-President,  and  President.  His  disinterested  labors  for  the 
promotion  of  its  interests,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  reforma¬ 
tory  training  in  this  and  kindred  institutions,  his  mature  judg¬ 
ment  and  wise  counsel,  inspired  his  colleagues  with  his  philan¬ 
thropic  spirit  and  purposes,  which  has  so  largely  resulted  in 
placing  the  House  of  Befuge  in  its  present  condition  of  excellence 
and  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  charities  of  this  Commonwealth. 
The  life  of  Mr.  Barclay  was  the  expression  of  a  pure  and  Chris¬ 
tian  benevolence,  and  his  memory  will  be  beloved  and  honored 
for  his  exalted  character  and  for  his  devotion  to  the  many  chari¬ 
ties  of  this  city  in  whose  management  he  participated.  He  was 
indeed  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philanthropists  of  the 
country,  and  his  death  severs  the  last  link  which  bound  the 
present  with  the  long  line  of  gentlemen  who  honored  his  native 
city  by  their  philanthropic  labors. 
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We  commend  to  your  perusal  the  account  published  herewith 
of  the  impressive  memorial  services  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
House  on  the  20th  of  October  last,  and  especially  to  the  eloquent 
address  delivered  on  that  occasion  by  Joseph  Patterson,  Esq., 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  account  of  the  Treasurer  exhibits  the  receipts  and  expen¬ 
ditures  for  the  past  year.  A  strict  economy  is  practiced  in  the 
purchase  and  use  of  all  necessary  supplies. 

To  the  Reverend  Clergy  and  the  many  friends  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  who  have  so  earnestly  officiated  in  the  Chapels;  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sabbath-schools  and  his  able  corps  of  assistants, 
and  to  those  who  have  kindly  entertained  the  children  by  lec¬ 
tures  and  concerts,  the  Managers  tender  their  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgments. 

The  practice  heretofore  observed,  of  avoiding  any  sectarian 
influences  operating  in  the  House,  is  continued  by  the  Mana¬ 
gers,  who  represent  almost  every  Christian  denomination. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Superintendent  is  com¬ 
mended  to  your  perusal  for  its  detailed  statements,  relating  to 
the  workings  of  the  House  and  his  views  of  the  methods  re¬ 
quired  for  the  reformation  of  the  children. 

Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  reports  of  the  Physicians, 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Schools — of  which  there  are  seven¬ 
teen  now  in  the  House,  taught  by  well-qualified  female  teachers 
— and  to  those  of  the  Visiting  Agent  and  the  Matrons  of  the 
Girls’  Departments,  for  the  interesting  and  comprehensive  details 
of  their  duties  in  the  care  of  the  discharged  children. 

Invoking  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God  for  the  welfare  of 
the  children  and  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  the 
Managers  surrender  their  trust  to  the  contributors. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

FREDERIC  COLLINS,  President 

Attest :  A.  M.  Collins,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  January  1st,  1886. 
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PHYSICIANS’  REPORT. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge: 

Gentlemen  :- — Your  medical  officers  desire  to  present  to  you 
the  following  statement  of  the  deaths  in  the  Institution  during 
1885: 

In  the  White  Boys’  Department. — William  Armhold,  aged 
twenty,  died  August  16th,  of  oedema  of  the  lungs,  secondary  to 
organic  heart  disease,  the  latter  being  traceable  to  acute  articu¬ 
lar  rheumatism,  contracted  some  years  ago,  prior  to  his  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  House.  William  Connelly,  aged  twelve,  died  April 
21st,  at  the  Children’s  Hospital,  whither  he  had  been  sent  for 
treatment  for  tubercular  disease. 

In  the  Colored  Boys’  Department. — Daniel  Gray,  aged  sixteen, 
died  May  27th,  of  consumption  of  the  lungs.  John  Clarkson, 
aged  thirteen,  died  September  3d,  of  consumption  of  the  lungs. 
William  Pennington,  aged  seventeen,  died  November  25th,  of 
tubercular  meningitis. 

In  the  Colored  Girls’  Department. — -Rose  Cannon,  aged  eighteen, 
died  November  20th,  of  pneumonia. 

In  the  White  Girls’  Department  there  were  no  deaths,  and  in 
this  connection  we  desire  to  remind  you  that  there  have  been 
but  two  deaths  in  this  department  during  the  past  three  years, 
viz.:  One  in  1883  from  typhoid  pneumonia,  and  one  in  1884 
from  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

The  chief  serious  diseases  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal 
during  the  past  year  have  been  pneumonia,  typhoid  pneumonia, 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria. 
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The  average  population  of  the  House  during  the  year  has 
been  about  eight  hundred,  making  the  percentage  of  mortality 
for  the  year  about  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent. 

The  general  health  of  the  House  has  been  up  to  the  average  of 
the  years  during  which  we  have  had  charge  of  it  as  its  physicians. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

FRANCIS  M.  PERKINS,  M.  D., 

JACOB  ROBERTS,  M.  D., 

Physicians  to  the  House  of  Refuge. 

Philadelphia,  January  25th,  1886. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

The  House  of  R-fuge  in  account  with  Henry  Perkins,  Treasurer. 

1885.  Dr. 

Dec.  31.  To  Cash  Paid  orders  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

for  maintenance,  repairs,  etc.,  .  .  $132,984  71 

“  Paid  temporary  loans  of  1884,  .  .  .  14,300  00 

“  “  interest  on  mortgage  on  build¬ 
ings  for  white  girls,  ....  400  00 

“  Paid  interest  on  temporary  loans, .  .  545  40 

“  Balance  in  bank, .  176  39 

$148,406  60 

1885.  Cr.  ■  - 

Jan.  1st.  By  Cash  Balance  on  hand, . $205  87 

Dec.  31st.  “  Received  from  terapory  loans  now 

running, .  15,400  00 

“  Warrants  received  from  State  and 
City  Treasuries  under  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  support  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Institution,  viz. : 

From  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
for  four  quarters,  1884  and 

1885,  51,000  00 

F rom  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
special  appropriation  for 
losses  sustained  by  change  of 
employment  of  children,  .  .  10,000  00 
From  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
special  appropriation  for 
eight  new  boilers,  .  .  .  .  •  3,000  00 
From  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
for  four  quarters  of  1884  and 

1885, . 42,875  00 

“  Received  from  sale  of  goods  made 

by  children  in  the  Institution,  .  23,671  36 
“  Received  for  Life  Membership,  .  .  1,135  00 

“  “  from  sale  of  old  material,  etc.,  1,119  27 

$148,406  50 

HENRY  PERKINS,  Treasurer  of  House  of  Refuge. 
Philadelphia,  January  1st,  1886. 

We  hereby  certify *that  we  have  examined  the  foregoing  account  of  the 

Treasurer,  have  compared  the  same  with  the  vouchers,  and  found  it  correct. 

George  M.  Troutman,  1  .  n  ... 

Thomas  L.  Gillespie,  )  AvdUwS  Committee. 

Philadelphia,  January  6th,  1886. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

To  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge: 

The  Superintendent  respectfully  reports  that  the  number  ad¬ 
mitted  and  discharged  from  January  1st,  1885,  to  January  1st, 
1886,  was  as  follows  : 


Committed  by 

White 

Boys. 

White 

Girls. 

Colored 

Boys. 

Colored 

Girls. 

Total. 

Magistrates  of  Philadelphia,  . 

139 

29 

31 

27 

226 

The  Courts  ‘‘  “ 

35 

1 

3 

4 

43 

“  “  Lancaster  Co.,' 

15 

4 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

19 

“  “  Chester 

3 

.  .  . 

5 

1 

9 

‘‘  u  Lycoming  “ 

5 

2 

1  | 

1 

9 

“  “  Berks  “ 

2 

1 

•  •  • 

3 

“  “  Bucks 

2 

•  •  • 

i 

3 

il  “  Luzerne  “ 

4 

•  • 

l 

5 

“  “  Lackawanna  “ 

3 

2 

•  •  • 

1 

6 

“  “  Cumberland  “ 

.  .  . 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

“  “  Northampton'' 

3 

•  • 

.  .  . 

3 

“  “  Susquehanna  ‘‘ 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

“  “  Montgomery  “ 

2 

•  •  • 

l 

3 

“  “  Dauphin 

2 

2 

i 

o 

“  “  Bradford 

2 

•  •  • 

... 

. 

9 

Ml 

“  “  York 

2 

2 

... 

4 

“  “  Delaware  “ 

1 

•  •  • 

2 

3 

“  “  N’thnmbeiTd" 

•  •  • 

2 

... 

9 

Ml 

“  “  Blair 

•  • 

1 

.  . 

1 

“  “  Adams  “ 

1 

•  •  • 

... 

1 

“  “  Clinton 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

“  Centre  “ 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

£<  “  Franklin 

2 

•  •  • 

.  .  . 

9 

Returned  voluntarily,  .... 

3 

1 

1 

5 

by  parents,  .... 

17 

•  •  • 

•  •  » 

17 

from  indenture,  .  . 

20 

7 

8 

5 

40 

205 

55 

56 

39 

415 

9 
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DISCHARGED  DURING  THE  YEAR : 


o  • 

O  . 

C fl 

'f)  W 

'd 

0)  03 

r—t 

ofl 

O 

oo 

o 

o 

H 

By  indenture, . 

74 

20 

25 

9 

128 

By  examining  judges . 

5 

1 

6 

Returned  to  friends, . 

162 

21 

40 

20 

243 

“  court, . 

“  u  Magistrates, . 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Sent  to  Almshouse, . 

Discharged  definitely, . 

1 

1 

8 

•  •  • 

10 

•  •  • 

18 

B\r  order  of  court, . 

6 

6 

Died, . 

2 

•  •  • 

3 

1 

6 

260 

42 

78 

32 

412 

REMAINING  IN  THE  HOUSE  JANUARY  1st, 

1886. 

o  . 

<X>  . 

n  . 

®  aj 

'S  32 

f—i 

g  c 

•rH  r—4 

fSJH 

t ,  tr 

offl 

o 

S3 

OC5 

O 

4-> 

O 

EH 

482 

130 

125 

56 

793 

THE  NATIONALITY  OF  THE  PARENTS  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED 

WAS  AS  FOLLOWS : 


White 

Boys. 

White 

Girls. 

Colored 

Boys. 

Colored 

Girls. 

Total. 

American,. . 

79 

21 

55 

39 

194 

English, . 

17 

1 

18 

Scotch,  . 

1 

1 

Welsh, . 

1 

1 

Polish, . 

1 

1 

German, . 

75 

14 

89 

Irish, . 

85 

19 

104 

Italian,  . 

2 

2 

Cuban, . . . 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

2 

Swedish, . 

2 

2 

Norwegian, . 

1 

1 

265 

55 

56 

39 

415 
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One  hundred  and  thirty-one  white  boys  and  twenty-nine 
white  girls,  and  thirty-four  colored  boys  and  twenty-nine  colored 
girls,  were  committed  on  complaint  of  their  parents  or  nearest 
relatives  and  friends. 


THOSE  ADMITTED  WERE  BORN  AS  FOLLOWS: 


White 

Boys. 

White 

Girls. 

Colored 

Boys. 

Colored 

Girls. 

Total. 

Philadelphia, . 

132 

23 

26 

20 

201 

Pennsylvania, . 

80 

19 

13 

9 

121 

New  York, . 

9 

•  •  • 

2 

1 

12 

New  Jersey, . 

4 

2 

4 

3 

13 

Delaware, . 

2 

1 

o 

O 

2 

8 

Louisiana . 

1 

1 

2 

Rhode  Island, . 

1 

1 

Massachusetts, . 

2 

2 

Maryland, . 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

Virginia, . 

4 

•  •  • 

4 

Connecticut, . 

1 

1 

Missouri, . 

1 

1 

South  Carolina, . 

1 

1 

North  Carolina, . 

1 

1 

Ohio, . 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

Michigan, . 

1 

1 

New  Hampshire, . . 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

Illinois, . 

1 

1 

Washington,  D.  C., . 

2 

2 

Canada, . 

2 

2 

England, . 

5 

5 

Scotland, . 

1 

1 

Ireland, . 

2 

2 

Germany, . 

15 

1 

16 

Italy,  . 

2 

.  .  . 

2 

Poland, . 

1 

1 

Sweden, . s  .  . 

1 

1 

Cuba, . 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

2 

Unknown, . 

6 

•  •  • 

1 

7 

265 

55 

56 

39 

415 
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THOSE  INDENTURED  WERE  AS  FOLLOWS : 


White 

Boys. 

White 

Girls. 

Colored 

Boys. 

Colored 

Girls. 

Total. 

To  farmers, . 

63 

63 

To  carpet- weaver, . 

1 

1 

To  tailor, . 

1 

1 

To  physician, . 

1 

•  •  • 

4 

•  •  • 

5 

To  baker, . 

1 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

1 

To  barber, . 

1 

1 

To  brick  maker, . 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

To  shoemaker, . 

1 

1 

To  plumber, . 

1 

1 

To  agent, . 

1 

1 

To  engineer, . 

1 

1 

To  milk-dealer, . 

1 

•  •  • 

•  • 

«  •  • 

1 

To  painter, . 

1 

1 

To  stonemason, . 

1 

1 

To  mantuamaker, . 

2 

2 

To  housewifery, . 

18 

•  •  • 

9 

27 

As  waiters, . . . 

19 

.  .  . 

19 

74 

20 

25 

9 

128 

Of  those  admitted,  159  had  both  parents  living  at  date  of 
commitment,  104  had  lost  their  fathers,  95  had  lost  their 
mothers,  and  57  had  lost  both  parents ;  total,  415. 

The  average  age  when  admitted  to  the  White  Department 
was,  boys  13 J  years,  girls  15  years;  to  the  Colored  Depart¬ 
ment  was,  boys  12f  years,  girls  14  years. 

The  average  number  of  white  children  during  the  year  was, 
boys  483,  girls  123  ;  colored  children,  boys  139,  girls  53. 

The  greatest  number  in  the  White  Department  was,  boys 
504,  girls  130;  in  the  Colored  Department,  boys  153,  girls  58. 

The  smallest  number  in  the  White  Department  was  boys, 
457,  girls  114;  in  the  Colored  Department,  boys  125,  girls  49. 

The  age  of  the  oldest  child  in  the  White  Department  was  19 
years,  the  youngest  6  years ;  of  the  oldest  child  in  the  Colored 
Department,  18xx  years,  the  youngest  8  years. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1885. 

Salaries  of  officers, . $1 9,480  00 

Salaries  of  teacliers, .  7,245  00 

Wages,  labor,  and  help, .  10,30713 

- $37,032  13 

PROVISIONS. 

Beef, . $7,992  10 

Mutton,  pork,  and  other  meats,  .  .  .  1,253  50 

Flour,  . .  7,330  51 

Corn-meal, .  131  70 

Rice,  barley,  onions,  cabbage,  etc., .  .  .  1,561  05 

Potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  1,172  03 

Milk  and  ice, .  2,514  25 

Butter,  eggs,  and  cheese, .  1,187  36 

Marketing, .  2,357  67 

Coffee  and  tea, .  2,469  39 

Sugar  and  molasses, .  2,39122 

Soap,  soda,  and  starch, .  801  61 

Sundry  groceries  and  dried  fruit,  ...  1,790  90 

-  32,953  29 

CLOTHING. 

Materials  for  children’s  clothing,  .  .  .  $5,213  96 

Combs,  thread,  buttons,  etc., .  429  74 

Furniture  and  bedding, .  2,553  71 

-  8,197  41 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Including  cost  of  eight  new  boilers, .  9,070  21 

FUEL  AND  HEATING. 

Coal  and  pine  wood, . •  6,306  68 

LIGHTS. 

Gas,  oil,  and  candles, .  2,751  81 


Amount  carried  forward, . $96,511  53 
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Amount  brought  forward, .  $96,511  53 

OTHER  EXPENSES. 

Books  and  stationery, .  $840  13 

Car  fare  and  postage, .  174  47 

Medicine  and  dentistry, .  669  47 

Funerals, .  11225 

Bringing  and  sending  away  children,  .  385  24 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  wooden  ware,  .  367  03 

Gardens  and  grounds, .  327  72 

Water-rent, .  36042 

Insurance, .  17161 

Hauling,  .  .  .  .  * .  254  40 

Paints,  glass,  etc., .  435  67 

Hardware, .  49792 

China,  glass,  and  crockery  ware,  .  .  215  89 

Harness,  horseshoeing,  and  repairs,  .  Ill  30 

Repairing  carriages, .  141  55 

Horse-keeping  and  feed,  .  535  07 

Tinware, .  6273 

Visiting  children  indentured,  ....  507  38 

Sundries, .  59298 

General  expenses,  including  interest 
on  mortgage,  rent  of  office,  salaries 

of  solicitors,  treasurer,  and  agent,  .  4,830  54 

-  11,593  77 


EXPENSES  OF  SHOPS,  INCLUDING  EXPENSES  IN¬ 
CURRED  BY  CHANGE  IN  SYSTEMS  OF  LABOR. 


Industrial  school, .  $715  64 

Shoe  shop, .  12,603  72 

Cane  shop, .  10,831  74 

Tailor  shop, .  639  31 

Hosiery  shop, . 489  00 

-  25,279  41 


$133,384  71 
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The  following;  amounts  have  been  received  for  material  and 

O 

labor  of  the  children  in  the  shops  during  the  year  1885  : 


Cash  from  shoe  shop,  sale  of  shoes,  . 
u  “  tailor  shop,  making  clothing, 

“  “  cane  shop,  caning  chairs,  . 

u  “  hosiery  shop,  labor  of  girls , 
“  “  Industrial  school,  .... 


Cash  from  rent  of  shops, . 

“  “  sale  of  rags,  barrels,  and  old 

material, . 

Cash  from  Northern  Home,  for  rent 

of  party-wall, . 

Cash  from  rent  of  fence,  for  bill-post¬ 
ing,  . 

Cash  from  fees  of  life  membership,  . 

“  “  u  annual  membership, 

“  “  discount  on  bills,  etc.,  .  . 

a  “  Eckstein  Brush  Company 
for  water-rent, . 


$6,465  20 
1,524  72 
12,885  39 
.  2,788  05 
8  00 

-  $23,671  36 

$466  50 

487  07 

20  00 

100  00 
1,125  00 
10  00 
11  20 

34  50 

-  2,254  27 


$25,925  63 


The  cost  per  capita,  less  the  earnings  of  the  children,  was : 


For  the  year  1881, .  $168  82 

For  the  year  1882, .  142  02 

For  the  year  1883, .  124  00 

For  the  year  1884, .  115  40 

For  the  vear  1885, .  117  33 
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KEPORT  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  CANING 
SHOP  FOR  THE  YEAR  1885. 


1885.  Caning  Shop.  Dr. 

To  fixtures  aud  tools,  January  1st,  75  32 

“  stock  cane  on  hand,  as  per  inven¬ 
tory,  .  276  32 

To  material  purchased, .  8,679  38 

“  cash,  per  freight,  hauling,  etc.,  .  77  78 

“  allowance  for  labor  of  boys,  @  22 

cents  per  day, .  5,068  03 

To  salaries  Foreman  and  Assistants,  2,033  30 

- $16,210  13 

By  balance, .  11499 


$16,325  12 

1885.  Cr. 

By  fixtures  and  tools,  December  31st,  $99  77 

“  caning  done  by  boys  during  the 
year, .  15,094  33 

By  stock  cane  on  hand, .  1,141  02 

- $16,325  12 


REPORT  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SHOE 

« 


SHOP. 

1885.  Shoe  Shop.  Dr. 

To  machinery  and  tools,  as  per  in¬ 
ventory,  January  1st, .  1,586  12 

To  leather  and  findings, .  619  77 

“  shoes  on  hand,  ...  •  „  .  ,  1,501  65 

“  outstanding  debts,  .  870  30 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$4,577  84 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .  .  .  §4,577  84 

To  material  purchased  during  the 

year, .  10,747  82 

To  cash  paid  freight,  hauling,  etc.,  98  08 

“  salaries  Foreman  and  Assistants,  1,579  71 

“  allowance  for  labor  of  boys,  @  22 

cents  per  day, .  1,695  06 

- §18,698  51 

1885.  Cr. 

By  machinery  and  tools,  as  per  in¬ 
ventory,  December  31st,  t  .  .  2,068  64 

By  leather  and  findings, .  276  73 

“  shoes  issued  to  children,  .  .  .  3,767  90 

“  shoes  repaired, .  2,563  30 

“  shoes  unfinished, .  142  12 

“  shoes  on  hand, .  1,697  03 

“  cash  and  outstanding  accounts,  .  7,149  01 

- §17,664  73 

To  balance, .  1,033  78 


§18,698  51 


REPORT  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  TAILOR 
SHOP  FOR  THE  YEAR  1885. 


1885.  Tailor  Shop .  Dr. 

To  stock  on  hand,  as  per  inventory, 

January  1st, .  §2,430  04 

To  materials  received  during  the  year,  4,688  08 

“  allowance  for  labor  of  boys,  @  22 

cents  per  day, .  3,612  18 

To  salary  of  Foreman, .  1,000  04 

“  “  Assistant, .  572  65 

- §12,302  99 

To  balance, .  572  17 


112,875  1C 
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1885.  Or. 

By  stock  on  hand,  as  per  inventory, 

December  31st, . '.  $1,352  82 

By  clothing  issued  to  children  dur¬ 
ing  the  year, .  9,998  62 

By  cash,  for  making  pants,  4,600 

pairs, . 1,454  94 

By  cash,  for  one  suit  clothing  sold,  6  00 

a  u  u  repairing  clothing,  .  .  3  00 

“  “  from  sale  of  rags,  ....  59  78 

- $12,875  16 


RECAPITULATION  RELATING  TO  LABOR  AND 

SHOPS. 

Received  from  sales  of  goods  made 

by  the  children, .  $23,671  36 

Stock  on  hand  of  material  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods  (estimated),  viz.: 

Shoe  shop,  stock  on  hand,  $2,799  67 
Caning  shop,  cane  on  hand,  1,141  02 
Caned  seats  on  hand,  as  per 

inventory, .  5,636  45 

Tailor  shop,  stock  on  hand,  1,352  82 

- $10,929  96 

- $34,601  32 

Paid  for  material,  machinery, 
and  wages  of  foremen  in 

shops, .  $25,279  41 

Representing  the  earnings  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  if*  the  goods  realize  estimated 

values, .  $9,321  91 
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REPORT  OF  WORK  DONE  IN  THE  TAILOR  SHOP 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1885. 


Citizens’  coats  made, 


“  vests  “  .  .  .  , 

u  pants  u  .  .  .  , 

Winter  uniform  jackets  made, 


«  a 

pants  “ 

Summer  “ 

jackets  “ 

u  u 

pants  u 

Uniform  jackets 

repaired,  . 

u  pants 

u 

• 

Working  “ 

made, 

Overalls 

u 

Band  suits 

a 

Bakehouse  jackets,  .  .  .  . 

“  caps, 
Overcoats,  .... 
Suspenders  (pairs),  . 
Goods  sponged  (yds.), 
Carpet  rags  (lbs.), 

Awnings, . 

Curtains, . 


273 

256 

253 

483 

341 

665 

686 

2,578 

4,249 

91 

47 

33 

37 

24 

2 

364 

2,719 

360 

15 

2 


WHITE  DEPARTMENT. 
WORK  DONE  BY  THE  GIRLS. 


Aprons  made, .  224 

Dresses  “  412 

Chemises  “  254 

Drawers  “  142 

Waists  “  36 

Skirts  u  .  79 

Collars  “  819 

Shirts  (flannel)  made, .  825 

“  (cotton)  “  .  1,387 

Towels  “  .  231 
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Napkins  made,  .  .  , .  320 

Pill  ow  shams  made, .  124 

Pillowticks  “  29 

Bedticks  “  17 

Garments  repaired  (pieces), .  26,256 

“  washed, .  302,517 

“  ironed, .  189,779 


COLORED  DEPARTMENT. 

WORK  DONE  IN  THE  SEWING-ROOM  IN  1885. 


Undergarments, .  103 

Drawers  (pair), .  60 

Girls’  working- aprons, .  58 

“  striped  skirts  (cotton),  . .  68 

“  flannel  u  .  63 

“  “  vests, .  87 

Sheets  for  children, .  112 

Pillow  slips,  .  139 

Officers’  sheets, . 14 

“  pillow  slips, . 20 

“  bolster  cases, .  10 

“  napkins,  .  48 

Infirmary  sheets, .  10 

“  pillow  slips  and  bolster  cases,  .  ,  .  .  .  10 

Boys’  flannel  shirts, .  164 

u  striped  cotton  shirts, .  200 

Roller  towels, .  45 

Tea  “  74 

Girls’  night  dresses, .  10 

Boys’  aprons, .  100 

Girls’  working-dresses, .  160 

“  school  “  , .  *  60 

Carpet  rags  sewed  (lbs.), .  290 

Stockings  hemmed  (doz.  pairs), .  30 

Washing  done  (pieces), .  159,300 

Ironing, .  160,700 
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In  presenting  my  annual  report,  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  to  state  that  while  the  population  of  the  House 
has  increased,  the  health  of  its  inmates  has  been  remarkably  good. 

Under  the  Divine  favor,  I  attribute  this  result  to  our  uniform 
sanitary  regulations,  our  children  being  taught  to  observe 
habits  of  cleanliness  of  person  as  well  as  neatness  of  apparel. 
The  former  of  these  is  certainly  an  element  of  health,  the  latter 
is  a  sure  incentive  to  self-respect. 

During  the  year  we  have  been  much  embarrassed  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  the  younger  bovs  with  suitable 
employment,  thus  of  necessity  being  compelled  to  dispense  with 
one  of  our  best  aids  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry,  and 
that  self-reliance  which  is  so  essential  in  the  building  up  of  a 
good  character. 

State  legislation  has  so  changed  the  status  of  labor  in  this  In¬ 
stitution,  that,  despite  our  most  earnest  efforts,  we  are  unable,  in 
conformity  with  the  law,  to  provide  suitable  employment  for 
more  than  one-half  our  boys.  This  necessarily  causes  a  large 
falling  off  in  our  receipts  as  well  as  an  increased  expense  for 
scholastic  purposes. 

The  last  year  has  been  marked  by  a  falling  off  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  the  matter  of  labor  alone. 

Industrial  employment  is  a  necessary  auxiliary  in  reformatory 
work,  and  unless  we  can  give  employment  to  the  hand  as  well 
as  the  head,  our  work  will  be  imperfect.  If  our  smaller  boys 
had  regular  employment  at  light  work,  they  would,  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  House,  become  well  trained  in  the  several  branches  of 
industry  taught,  and  be  better  fitted  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  the 
future. 

The  larger  boys  are  engaged  at  trades  which  they  generally 
find  profitable  when  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  on  leaving 
the  Institution,  and,  thus  prepared  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood, 
are  preserved  from  the  crime  of  seeking  a  living  in  a  dishonest 
way. 

The  principal  occupations  of  our  older  boys  are  tailoring, 
shoemaking,  baking,  steam-fitting,  gas-fitting,  cane-seating,  etc. 
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These  trades  are  all  useful,  and  a  knowledge  of  them  must  prove 
of  solid  advantage  to  our  young  men.  Among  the  best  helps 
we  can  furnish  them  with  to  meet  and  successfully  overcome  the 
adverse  influences  of  the  world  is  a  good  trade,  for  industry  is 
the  parent  of  virtue,  while  idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice. 

The  influence  of  moral  and  religious  education  we  cannot 
estimate  too  highly.  From  the  moment  wayward  and  dis¬ 
obedient  children  come  under  our  care,  every  effort  is  made 
to  eradicate  the  evil  which  has  found  a  lodgment  in  the  heart, 
and  in  its  stead  inculcate  principles  of  integrity  and  piety. 
They  are  taught  the  responsibilities  of  life,  the  duty  they  owe  to 
their  Maker  and  their  fellow-men.  They  come  to  us  ignorant 
and  perverse,  not  possessed  of  any  definite  idea  of  the  object  of 
their  creation  and  with  no  settled  aim  in  life.  Some  of  them 
are  the  victims  of  bad  home  influences  or  weak  parental 
government.  We  endeavor  to  mark  out  courses  for  them 
which,  when  followed,  lead  to  happiness  and  respectability. 

The  girls,  as  a  rule,  have  a  much  better  chance  for  procuring 
good  employment  when  they  leave  us  than  the  boys.  There  is 
always  a  full  demand  for  domestic  help,  and  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  on  them  in  the  positions  selected  for  them  by 
the  Matrons  are  generally  of  an  elevating  and  refining  character. 

A  Temperance  Society,  under  the  leadership  of  Rene  Guillou, 
Esq.,  has  lately  been  organized,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our 
boys  have  voluntarily  become  members  of  it.  Many  of  them 
have  learned,  by  bitter  experience,  what  a  blight  and  mildew 
strong  drink  is.  They  have  been  the  innocent  victims  of  its 
fearful  tyranny,  and  gladly  respond  to  an  opportunity  calculated 
to  strengthen  their  resolves  against  the  accursed  thing  that 
renders  so  many  lives  wretched  and  so  many  homes  desolate. 

The  devoted  band  of  Sunday-school  teachers  who,  for  years 
past,  have  labored  so  faithfully  to  plant  the  good  seed  in  way¬ 
ward  hearts,  have  carried  on  their  work  most  efficiently  during 
the  past  year.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Sherrer,  the  school  has  proved  a  great  help  in  promoting  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  our  boys. 
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As  usual,  we  have  allowed  our  children  all  the  out-door 
recreation  we  could  compatible  with  proper  attention  to  work 
aud  study  in-doors,  and  when  the  severity  of  the  weather  has 
precluded  out -door  sports,  we  have  sought  by  a  series  of  enter¬ 
tainments,  amusing  and  instructive,  to  afford  them  that  innocent 
pleasure  and  diversion  of  mind  which  they  enjoy  so  much.  To 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  from  time  to  time  have  so  kindly 
given  their  valuable  services  in  these  pleasing  entertainments, 
we  offer  sincere  thanks. 

But  few  changes  have  occurred  during  the  year  in  the  corps 
of  officers  and  assistants.  As  usual,  they  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  capable  and  trustworthy  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  work.  In  the  faithful  performance  of  the  varied 
duties  assigned  them,  and  in  the  judicious  manner  in  which  they 
have  dealt  with  the  hundreds  of  children  of  various  dispositions 
committed  to  their  care,  they  have  well  merited  our  unqualified 
commendation. 

In  managing  the  large  number  of  youth,  from  every  conceiva¬ 
ble  source,  including  the  comparatively  innocent  and  those  more 
or  less  depraved  and  vicious,  we  have  to  encounter  some  diffi¬ 
culties,  even  discouragements,  and  it  has  called  for  all  the 
tact  and  judgment  we  possess  to  govern  and  adapt  discipline 
to  each  case.  AAt,  on  the  whole,  Tve  have  much  cause  for 
encouragement  and  hope  for  the  future.  We  have  abundant 
proof  that  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  refractory  youth 
in  the  Institution  leave  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  for 
good,  and  the  longer  the  period  they  are  under  our  care  the 
more  decided  and  lasting  are  the  impressions  they  receive.  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  been  placed  in  situations 
and  of  those  restored  to  their  parents  or  relatives  afford  great 
satisfaction. 

Grateful,  and  even  affectionate,  letters  are  frequently  sent  by 
them  to  their  former  instructors,  proving  that  they  are  not  for¬ 
getful  of  the  kindness  and  watchful  care  of  those  placed  over 
them  while  here.  The  gain  to  society,  through  the  operations 
of  the  Refuge,  is  incalculable.  Thousands  of  children,  who  if 
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allowed  to  continue  in  evil  courses  would  bring  ruin  on  them¬ 
selves,  have  been  snatched  from  squalid  homes  and  sinful  sur¬ 
roundings,  removed  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  faulty  govern¬ 
ment,  and  placed  where  they  are  safe  from  vicious  example,  and 
Avhere  proper  lessons  of  morality  and  integrity  are  constantly 
inculcated.  Without  such  institutions  a  large  class  of  untutored 
and  viciously  inclined  youth  would  grow  up  to  prove  a  curse  to 
society,  and  end  their  lives  as  criminals  or  paupers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  HOOD  LAVERTY, 

Superintendent. 


Philadelphia,  January  1st,  1886. 
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REPORT  OF  BOYS’  SCHOOLS  FOR  1885. 

WHITE  DEPARTMENT. 


Number  in  school,  January  1st,  1885, .  477 

Number  admitted  during  the  year, . 265 

742 

Number  discharged  during  the  year,  .  . 260 

Number  in  school,  December  31st,  1885, .  482 

Average  daily  attendance  for  the  year, . 434 


Average  time  in  the  House  for  those  discharged,  twenty-three 
months,  three  months  less  than  the  year  before. 


Attainments  in  Reading, 

Of  those 
Admitted. 

Of  those 
Discharged. 

Could  read  well, . 

31 

119 

Could  read  fairly,  .  . . 

55 

112 

Could  read  easy  lessons, . 

124 

27 

Knew  alphabet  only, . 

18 

2 

Ignorant  of  alphabet, . 

37 

265 

260 

Attainments  in  Writing. 

Of  those 

Of  those 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Could  write  well, . 

27 

143 

Could  write  legiblv, . 

Could  write  name  only, . 

96 

111 

74 

6 

Could  not  write  name, . 

68 

265 

260 

3 
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Attainments  in  Arithmetic. 

Of  those 
Admitted. 

Of  those 
Discharged. 

Could  cipher  in  general  arithmetic, . 

2 

13 

Could  cipher  in  fractions, . 

24 

117 

Could  cipher  in  multiplication, . 

91 

112 

Could  cipher  in  addition, . 

77 

16 

Ignorant  of  figures, . 

71 

2 

265 

260 

REPOET  OF  GIRLS’  SCHOOL  FOR  1885. 
WHITE  DEPARTMENT. 

Number  of  girls  in  school,  January  1st,.  1885, .  117 

Number  admitted  during  the  year,  ..........  55 


Number  discharged  during  the  year, .  42 

Number  in  school,  December  31st,  1885, .  130 

Average  daily  attendance  for  the  year, . 120 


Attainments  in  Reading. 

Of  those 
Admitted. 

Of  those 
Discharged. 

Could  read  well, . . 

17 

31 

Could  read  fairly, . 

2 

7 

Could  read  easy,lessons,  . . 

31 

4 

Knew  alphabet  only, . 

3 

Ignorant  of  alphabet, . 

2 

55 

42" 

Attainments  in  Writing. 

Of  those 
Admitted. 

Of  those 
Discharged. 

Could- write  well, . 

7 

30 

Could  write  legibly, . 

39 

11 

Could  write  name  only, . 

5 

1 

Could  not  write  name, . 

4 

55 

42 

35 


Attainments  in  Arithmetic. 

Of  those 
Admitted. 

Of  those 
Discharged. 

Could  cipher  in  fractions, . 

6  . 

27 

Could  cipher  in  division,  . 

10 

9 

Could  cipher  in  multiplication, . 

22 

4 

Could  cipher  in  addition, . 

14 

1 

Ignorant  of  figures, . 

3 

1 

55 

42 

REPORT  OF  BOYS’  SCHOOL  FOR  1885. 

COLORED  DEPARTMENT. 


Number  in  school,  January  1st,  1885, .  147 

Number  admitted  during  the  year, .  56 

Number  discharged  during  the  year, .  78 

Number  in  school,  January  1st,  1886, .  125 

Average  daily  attendance  for  the  year, . 128 


Attainments  in  Reading. 

Of  those 

Of  those 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Could  read  well, . 

4 

53 

Could  read  easy  lessons, . 

40 

25 

Knew  alphabet  only, . 

Ignorant  of  alphabet, . 

6 

6 

56 

78 

Attainments  in  Writing. 

Of  those 

Of  those 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Could  write  well, . 

Could  write  legibly, . 

6 

44 

18 

31 

Could  write  name, . 

16 

2 

Could  not  write  name, . 

16 

1 

56 

78 

86 


Attainments  in  Arithmetic. 

Of  those 
Admitted. 

Of  those 
Discharged. 

Could  cipher  infractions, . 

1 

28 

Could  cipher  in  multiplication, . 

14 

35 

Could  cipher  ih  addition, . 

23 

15 

Ignorant  of  figures, . 

18 

56 

78 

REPORT  OF  GIRLS’  SCHOOL  FOR  1885. 


COLORED  DEPARTMENT. 

Number  of  girls  in  school,  January  1st,  1885, .  49 

Number  admitted  during  the  year, .  39 

Number  discharged  during  the  year, .  .32 

Number  in  school,  January  1st,  1886, .  56 

Average  daily  attendance  for  the  year, .  51 


Attainments  in  Reading. 

Of  those 
Admitted. 

Of  those 
Discharged. 

Could  read  well, . 

7 

15 

Could  read  easy  lessons, . 

24 

16 

Knew  alphabet  only, . 

1 

Ignorant  of  alphabet, . 

7 

1 

39 

32 

Attainments  in  Writing. 

Of  those 

Of  those 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Could  write  well,  .  . . 

Could  write  legiblv, . 

4 

11 

23 

15 

Could  write  name,  . . 

3 

5 

Could  not  write  name, . . 

9 

1 

39 

32 

* 
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Attainments  in  Arithmetic. 

Of  those 
Admitted. 

Of  those 
Discharged. 

Could  cipher  in  fractions, . 

•  • 

4 

Could  cipher  in  multiplication,  .  . . 

15 

20 

Could  cipher  in  addition, . 

9  • 

7 

Ignorant  of  figures, . 

15 

1 

39 

32 

Owing  to  our  increased  numbers,  another  school  has  been 
formed  during  the  past  year  in  the  White  Boys’  Department, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  Miss  Louise  Goldsborough. 

There  have  been  two  resignations  during  the  year,  that  of 
Miss  S.  B.  Price,  who  was  succeeded  by  Miss  J.  W.  Hutchison, 
as  teacher  of  the  Seventh  Division  Boys’  School,  and  that  of 
Miss  Kate  Murta  of  the  Third  Division  Girls’  School,  whose 
place  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Miss  Ida  Mintzer. 

Three  morning  schools  have  been  established  during  the  year 
for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller  boys  and  others  who  are  unem¬ 
ployed  in  the  workshops.  Two  of  these  schools  are  for  white 
boys  and  the  other  for  colored  boys. 

We  take  pleasure  in  noticing  the  good  order  and  discipline 
which  prevail  in  our  schools,  and  a  better  interest  evinced  by 
the  pupils  in  all  that  is  done  for  their  improvement. 

We  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  the  zealous  and  unremitting 
efforts  of  our  School  Com  mittee  to  advance  the  usefulness  of  the 
schools,  and  also  to  commend  the  teachers  for  their  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  duty. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  F.  CHURCH, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
VISITING  AGENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1885. 

To  Benjamin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and  Members 
of  the  Indenturing  Committee: 

Gentlemen: — I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  Re¬ 
port  of  the  operations  of  the  Visiting  Agent  for  the  year  1885  : 

On  January  1st,  1885,  there  were  under  indenture — 

White  Boys,  ...  123 
Colored  Boys,  .  .  43 

White  Girls,  ...  34 

Colored  Girls,  .  .  16 

- -  216 

Up  to  December  31st,  140  children 
have  been  placed  under  indenture : 

White  Boys,  ...  84 

Colored  Boys,  .  .  .  26 

White  Girls,  ...  22 

Colored  Girls,  ...  8 

-  140 

356 

Indentures  expired  during  this  year,  ...  36 

Children  returned  to  the  Refuge,  ....  33  69 

287 

Of  this  number  there  have  run  away  (all  boys  except  2),  54 

233 

Of  these  runaways  6  have  returned  to  their  masters,  8  have 
been  returned  to  the  Refuge,  and  4  to  their  parents ;  so  that 
those  who  have  really  escaped  from  their  indenture  are  54 — 6,  or 
about  16J  per  cent,  of  those  so  placed  out;  and  of  the  287  who 
should  be  under  indenture,  we  can  report  that  249,  or  about  86 
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per  cent,  of  them,  are  in  homes  selected  for  them  by  us  and 
doing  well,  or  again  under  our  care. 

The  whole  number  of  children  discharged  this  year  to  parents 
and  friends  have  been  205,  viz.:  White  Boys,  130 ;  Colored 
Boys,  45 ;  White  Girls,  20 ;  Colored  Girls,  10. 

Deducting  those  whose  indentures  have  expired,  there  are 
now  under  my  supervision  301.  These  are  distributed  as  follows : 


White  Boys  in  Pennsylvania,  47 ;  city,  170;  other 

States,  20 ;  total, .  237 

Colored  Boys  in  Pennsylvania,  11;  city,  46;  other 

States,  7 ;  total, .  64 


Whole  number,  .  .  4301 

Adding  to  those  the  number  of  Bovs  above  re- 

ported  under  indenture, . .  187 


Makes  an  aggregate  of  _  -  488 

oo  o 


The  work  of  visiting  both  the  indentured  and  discharged 
boys  has  been  prosecuted  with  as  much  vigor  as  possible,  and 
with  the  exception  of  those  sent  to  other  States,  or  to  remote 
counties  of  this  State,  with  very  trifling  exceptions,  every  one 
has  been  visited  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  covering  the  States  of  Delaware,  Xew  Jersey,  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  as  far  as  Harrisburg. 

Altogether  901  visits  have  been  paid,  in  addition  to  those  the 
respective  Matrons  of  the  Girls’  Departments  may  have  made. 

Of  these,  318  were  to  indentured  boys,  304  to  those  dis¬ 
charged,  and  the  balance  279,  were  visits  made  to  the  homes  of 
parents  making  application  or  in  the  interests  of  children  enti¬ 
tled  to  be  discharged. 

I  have  been  very  kindly  received  everywhere,  and  the  coming 
of  the  Visiting  Agent,  with  words  of  encouragement  and  good 
cheer,  is  considered  quite  an  important  event  in  many  house¬ 
holds. 
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There  has  been  but  one  single  case  of  alleged  cruelty  and  one 
of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  masters. 

The  first  of  these  occurred  in  October  last,  in  Delaware.  A 
boy  was  severely  punished  by  his  master.  The  boy  ran  away 
the  next  day,  made  his  way  to  Georgetown,  Del.,  and  brought 
complaint  before  a  magistrate. 

No  notification  whatever  was  made  to  this  Institution  by 
either  the  boy  himself,  his  master,  or  the  Justice. 

I  discovered  the  facts  in  the  course  of  my  regular  visitations, 
traced  the  boy  to  Concord,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State,  and  reported  the  case  to  the  authorities  here.  The  matter 
was  promptly  referred  to  the  Solicitor,  and  is  still  under 
investigation. 

The  other  case,  that  of  neglect,  arose  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
boy  not  having  been  sent  to  school  or  supplied  with  adequate 
clothing.  This  failure  on  the  part  of  the  master  was  due  rather 
to  financial  embarrassment,  than  any  intention  to  wrong  the  boy. 
He  was  promptly  removed,  however,  and  returned  to  the 
Pefuge.  In  every  other  case,  without  exception,  I  believe  the 
boys  to  have  been  well  cared  for  and  kindly  treated.  Except 
in  the  case  of  colored  children,  they  eat  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  are  clothed  and  used  just  like  the  sons  of  the 
house. 

After  speaking  of  those  returned  to  the  master,  etc.,  the  Visit¬ 
ing  Agent  proceeds  :  From  the  balance  no  definite  tidings  have 
been  received.  They  are  presumed  to  be  working  for  wages  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  them  have  been  traced 
to  various  localities,  but  it  has  not  been  thought  best  to  go  to  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  employing  detectives  to  have  them 
arrested  and  returned  to  the  Institution. 

As  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  I  think  this  ten¬ 
dency  to  abscond  arises  more  from  a  roving,  vagrant  disposition, 
either  inherited  or  acquired,  than  from  any  dissatisfaction  with 
the  home  itself,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  better  than  that  in  which 
they  were  brought  up.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  boys  discharged  to  their  own  parents  will 
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not  remain  at  home,  but  have  also  run  away  and  remain  absent 
and  unheard  of  for  months  at  a  time.  I  know  of  six  such 
instances  during  the  past  year,  all  the  homes  being  unexception¬ 
able  in  every  way. 

To  keep  up  communication  with  the  children  outside  of  the 
House,  and  to  answer  letters  of  inquiry  and  application,  neces¬ 
sarily  involved  a  large  amount  of  correspondence.  During  the 
past  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  such  letters  and 
postal  cards  have  been  written  by  the  Visiting  Agent  alone. 
Many  of  the  letters  of  advice  and  counsel  to  boys  inclined  to  be 
disaffected  or  complained  of  by  their  masters  require  to  be  long 
and  carefully  written. 

Very  many  things  occur  during  the  year  of  a  pleasing 
character,  showing  the  familiar  intercourse  between  the  children 
and  their  masters,  most  of  them  being  too  trivial  to  be  embodied 
in  a  formal  report,  yet  they  are  sufficient  to  show  thorough  con¬ 
tentment  on  the  part  of  the  boy  and  entire  satisfaction  upon  that 
of  the  master. 

I  may  be  excused  for  presenting  a  few  items  of  special  promi¬ 
nence  that  I  have  met  by  visitation  or  correspondence  :  An  in¬ 
stance  of  noble  character  on  the  part  of  one  of  our  boys,  M.  A., 
discharged  in  May,  1884,  to  a  home  in  Kensington:  He  has  the 
misfortune  to  have  an  intemperate,  profligate  mother.  He  ob¬ 
tained  work  in  a  carpet  mill,  living  at  home  for  a  while  with  his 
mother  and  two  little  brothers.  Owing  to  her  continued  evil 
habits  he  has  left  his  home  to  board  elsewhere,  taking  his  two 
brothers  along,  whom  he  sends  to  school  and  supports  by  his 
own  industry,  preferring  this  to  having  them  contaminated  bv 
his  own  mother’s  pernicious  example.  The  neighbors  give  him 
a  most  excellent  character. 

J.  J.  N.,  an  orphan  boy,  residing  in  Maryland,  was  much 
affected  this  summer  by  the  death  of  his  aunt,  his  only  remaining 
relative.  Shortly  after  hearing  of  the  sad  event  he  wrote  :  “  I 
am  enjoying  good  health  ;  I  wish  to  let  you  know  that  I  have 
taken  a  notion  of  learning  to  be  a  preacher.  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  your  idea  of  it.” 
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E.  J.  P.,  a  colored  girl,  wrote  to  her  mother  :  “  When  I  come 
home  I  don’t  expect  to  go  into  bad  company,  and  I  want  you  to 
help  sister  out  of  it,  for  you  know  where  they  got  me  to ;  but  I 
am  not  sorry,  for  the  Refuge  done  me  good.  When  I  went  in 
there  I  did  not  know  how  to  do  anything;  now  I  know  how  to 
sew,  and  I  can  work  like  a  horse ;  and  I  think  so  much  of  them 
all ;  they  made  me  mind,  such  as  you  would  do  if  I  was  home.” 

J.  S.,  a  boy  who  served  full  time  with  a  farmer  in  New  Castle 
County,  Delaware,  is  thus  spoken  of  b}r  his  master  :  “  He  is  a 
thoroughly  good  boy  ;  he  has  got  religion,  has  connected  him¬ 
self  with  the  Church,  and  is  leading  an  exemplary  good  life.  He 
has  even  given  up  the  use  of  tobacco,  to  which  he  was  much 
addicted.” 

Another  boy,  A.  W.,  who  had  been  complained  of  shortly 
before  by  his  master,  writes  :  “  I  am  sorry  you  heard  that  I  had 
not  done  right ;  but  I  ask  to  be  forgiven  for  doing  wrong,  and  I 
will  not  do  so  any  more.  I  was  down  at  the  church  the  other 
night  and  I  feel  a  great  change  in  my  heart.” 

Thirty-six  indentures  have  matured  during  the  year,  the 
children  having  fulfilled  their  obligations,  and  I  believe  without 
exception  acquitted  themselves  well.  During  the  coming  year 
(1886)  fifty  indentures  will  expire. 

Looking  forward  hopefully  and  confidently  to  a  satisfactory 
fulfillment  of  the  duties  that  may  be  before  me,  this  report  is 

Respectfully  submitted. 

LEWIS  L.  HAUPT, 

Visiting  Agent 


« 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  MATRONS  OF  WHITE  AND 
COLORED  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  GIRLS,  OF 
THEIR  VISITS  DURING  1885. 

White  Department. 

House  of  Refuge,  January  1st,  1886. 
Benjamin  R.  Smith,  Esq., 

Chairman  Indenturing  Committee : 

I  most  respectfully  submit  my  report.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  discharged  to  care  of  friends  twenty  girls  and  indentured 
twenty-two.  At  the  present  time  we  have  twenty-nine  under 
indenture,  and  fifteen  remaining  in  homes  to  which  they  were 
indentured,  or  living  in  good  families  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
receiving  fair  wages.  Three  are  indentured  to  relatives  or 
friends  in  the  city,  the  others  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
New  Jersey.  Eight  have  returned  to  the  Institution,  as  the 
homes  were  not  desirable. 

I  have  made  one  hundred  and  eighty  visits  and  written  over 
two  hundred  letters.  Mv  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  discharged 

J  o 

have  generally  been  satisfactory.  It  is  not  unusual  for  parents 
to  come  to  us  for  advice  in  regard  to  their  children  after  they 
have  left  our  care.  In  every  instance  my  visits  have  been  met 
with  an  appreciation  far  beyond  their  merits. 

With  much  gratitude  to  Him  who  came  to  save  the  lost  and 
to  bring  the  wanderer  home, 

I  remain  respectfully, 

Mary  A.  Campbell, 

Matron  Department  of  White  Girls. 

Below  are  some  extracts  from  letters  written  to  Mrs.  Campbell 
lately  by  some  of  her  young  proteges  or  on  their  account : 

October  3d. — Dear  Mrs.  Campbell:  I  wrote  to  you  over  a 
month  ago,  and  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you.  When  you 
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come  up  with  Jennie  be  sure  and  bring  her  to  see  me,  and  I  want 
you  to  spend  as  much  of  the  day  as  possible,  a  half  a  day  at 
least,  and  please  do  not  disappoint  me  for  I  want  to  see  you  and 
Jennie.  Please  let  us  know  when  you  are  coming  so  I  can  be 
home,  for  I  go  to  school  every  day.  I  like  my  home  very 
much. 

• 

December  8th. — Dear  Mrs.  Campbell:  I  hope  you  will  for¬ 
give  me  for  not  writing  to  you.  Next  week  I  am  going  to  send 
you  a  box  of  chestnuts,  and  in  the  box  you  will  find  a  little 
package  of  seeds ;  they  are  of  the  vines  you  saw.  All  my  friends 
were  so  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  you  know  how  glad  I  was- 
On  Thanksgiving  I  was  thinking  of  you  and  the  girls  all  day. 
Ask  Mrs.  F.  who  made  her  mashed  potatoes.  I  would  love  to 
come  down  for  Christmas,  but  I  can’t.  I  am  living  at  home,  but 
sometimes  my  sister  sends  for  me  to  come  out,  for  it  is  very 
lonesome  out  there  now.  All  my  love  to  you ;  how  I  would 
like  to  see  you. 

December  10th-. — Dear  Mrs.  Campbell:  I  wish  you  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year.  Mrs.  Campbell,  I  am  a  good 
girl  so  far  ;  my  mother  says  she  has  no  fault  to  find  with  me. 

The  next  is  from  the  father  of  a  girl  who  is  under  indenture. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Your  letter  was  received  with  the  greatest  of 
pleasure.  You  stated  that  E.  is  a  much  better  girl  than  when 
she  came  there,  for  which  I  can  never  repay  you.  I  am  truly 
glad  she  is  well  and  happy.  I  wish  her  time  was  expired,  I 
need  her  so  bad  to  keep  house  for  me.  May  the  blessing  of  God 
accompany  the  few  lines  is  my  earnest  prayer  in  your  behalf. 
I  cannot  express  my  desires  as  I  wish  ;  leaving  you  to  judge  my 
feelings,  I  close  this  sheet. 


Yours  most  respectfully. 
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Colored  Department. 


Mr.  B.  R.  Smith  : 

There. are  at  present  under  indenture  nineteen  colored  girls  ; 
four  of  those  are  in  homes  in  Philadelphia,  ten  in  New  Jersey, 
the  remaining  number  in  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  There  have 
been  returned  to  the  Institution  five  colored  girls,  their  homes 
being  such  as  to  justify  their  removal  when  visited.  Of  the 
above  I  have  visited  all  once  and  some  twice  during  the  year, 
and  found  them  doing  nicely  and  giving  satisfaction  generally. 
I  have  also  received  some  very  nice  letters  from  our  girls,  which 
gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  of. 

Respectfully  yours, 

M.  A.  Little, 

Matron  Department  of  Colored  Girls. 

In  conclusion  we  can  say,  referring  to  the  work  of  the  past 
year,  that  we  have  under  our  care  children  discharged  from  the 
Home  under  indenture  and  to  their  parents  or  friends,  .  .  524 


Of  these  there  are  reported  as  behaving  well, . 464 

behaving  fairly, . .  39 

and  unfavorable  reports  of . .  21 


so  that  503  of  the  524,  or  nearly  96  per  cent.,  are  doing  well. 


* 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  DURING 

THE  YEAR  1885. 

A  new  organ  for  Chapel  of  White  Boys’  Department  from 
Messrs.  Frederic  and  Alfred  M.  Collins,  James  V.  Watson,  and 
Henry  H.  Collins. 

An  oyster  supper  for  the  White  Boys  from  Dr.  F.  W.  Lewis. 
Miscellaneous  books  and  pictorials  from  J.  G.  Rosengarten, 
Esq. 

A  number  of  books  from  George  W.  Childs,  Esq. 

Tickets  of  admission  for  the  children  to  Zoological  Garden. 
Twenty  quarts  of  milk  from  S.  Duncalfe. 

Cards  from  Thomas  Latimer,  Esq.,  for  the  colored  children. 
Reduced  fare  from  the  Fairmount  Steamboat  Company. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  quarts  of  milk  from  George  T. 
Gravenstein. 

Papers  and  magazines  from  the  Society  for  the  Distribution  of 
Reading  Matter. 

Ten  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  prizes  for  boys  of  Ninth 
Division  School  from  J.  G.  Rosengarten,  Esq. 

Five  copies  of  “Scattered  Seeds ”  from  James  V.  Watson,  Esq. 
A  treat  of  ice-cream  and  cakes  to  colored  children  from 
Andrew  H.  Miller,  Esq. 

Several  volumes  for  library  from  Richard  A.  Lewis,  Esq. 
Ice-cream  and  cakes  to  colored  girls  from  Miss  Mary  Murta. 
“  “  “  “  “  “  “  the  Superintendent. 

Christmas  tree  “  “  “  “  the  Superintendent. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  WHITE  GIRLS’  DEPARTMENT  DUR¬ 
ING  1885. 

Ten  volumes  of  books  for  library  from  Dr.  F.  W.  Lewis. 

Three  “  “  “  “  “  “  George  W.  Childs,  Esq. 
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Five  copies  of  “ Scattered  Seeds”  from  James  V.  Watson,  Esq. 
Christmas  cards  from  Miss  Comegys. 

“  “  “  Frederic  Collins,  Esq. 

Two  framed  pictures  from  James  J.  Barclay,  Esq. 

Three  “  “  “  J.  G.  Rosengarten,  Esq. 

Ice-cream  and  cakes  “  Frederic  Collins,  Esq. 

“  raspberries  from  James  Y.  Watson,  Esq. 
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FORM  OF  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  WPIERE 
A  CHILD  IS  COMMITTED  AT  THE  INSTANCE  OF  THE 
PARENT,  GUARDIAN,  OR  NEXT  FRIEND. 

County ,  ss. 

Whereas,  complaint  and  due  proof  has  been  made  to  us, 

President  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  in  and  for  the  County  aforesaid,  and 

an  Associate  Judge  of  the  said  Court, 
by  the  parent  [ guardian  or  next 

friend ,  as  the  case  may  be],  of 

infant,  aged  that  said  infant  is  unman¬ 

ageable,  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  complainant,  and  that 
the  future  welfare  of  the  said  infant  requires  that  should  be 
placed  under  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  Managers  of  the 
House  of  Refuge ;  we,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts  of 
Assembly  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  have  carefully 
examined  the  said  complaint  to  us,  in  the  presence  of  the  com¬ 
plainant  and  infant  complained  of;  and  we  do  adjudge  the  said 
infant  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  the  care  and  guardianship  of 
the  said  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge;  and  do  transmit, 
hereunto  annexed,  to  the  said  Managers,  the  testimony  taken 
before  us,  on  which  our  adjudication  is  founded,  the  said  testi¬ 
mony  having  been  taken  under  oath  [or  affirmation ]  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  party  complained  of.  And 
we  do  commit  the  said  infant  to  the  custody  of  the  said  Man¬ 
agers. 
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FORM  OF  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  WHERE 
A  CHILD  IS  COMMITTED  AT  THE  INSTANCE  OF  THE 
PROSECUTING  OFFICER  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

County ,  ss. 

"W  hereas,  complaint  and  due  proof  have  been  made  to  us 

President  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  of  the  County  aforesaid,  and 

one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  said  Court, 
by  the  prosecuting  officer  of  the  said 

County,  that  an  infant,  aged 

is  unmanageable  [or  a  vagrant,  as  the  case  may  be],  and  has  no 
parent  or  guardian  capable  and  willing  to  restrain,  manage,  and 
take  proper  care  of  such  infant,  and  that  the  future  welfare  of 
said  infant  requires  that  should  be  placed  under  the  care 

and  guardianship  of  the  said  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge ; 
we,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,  have  carefully  examined  said  complaint 
to  us,  in  the  presence  of  the  complainant  and  infant  complained 
of ;  and  we  do  adjudge  the  said  infant  to  be  a  proper  subject  for 
the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  said  Managers  of  the  House 
of  Refuge;  and  do  transmit,  hereunto  annexed,  to  the  said 
Managers,  the  testimony  taken  before  us  on  which  our  adjudi¬ 
cation  is  founded,  the  said  testimony  having  been  taken  under 
oath  [or  affirmation ]  of  the  witnesses,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
party  complained  of.  And  we  do  commit  the  said  infant  to  the 
custody  of  the  said  Managers. 


In  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for 


County. 


The  Commonwealth  of  ^ 
Pennsylvania 

\ 

vs. 


Of  Sessions,  18 
Indictment. 

Plea,  Hot  Guilty. 
Verdict,  Guilty. 


I  do  certify  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  County,  that  the 

above-named  ,  aged  years,  who 

was  duly  convicted  of  on  the  day 

of  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  is  a  suitable  subject  for 

ct  The  House  of  Refuge,”  and  that  he  was  duly  committed 
by  the  said  Court  to  the  custody  and  guardianship  of  the  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  said  House  of  Refuge. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Court  at 
this  day  of  Anno  Domini  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and 


♦ 


FORM  OF  LEGACY  OR  DEVISE. 

I  do  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  House  of  Refuge, 
their  successors  and  assigns. 

Twenty-five  dollars  a  Life  Subscription. 

Two  dollars  an  Annual  Subscription. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  received  by  any  of  the 
Managers,  or  by  either  of  the  Superintendents. 


